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PREFACE 


The  recent  very  general  interest  in  poetics  has  led  me  to 
prepare  these  translations  of  the  essays  on  poetry  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  and  Basil  the  Great,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove 
useful  to  students  of  literature.  Although  they  were  not 
epoch-making,  these  essays  are  worthy  of  consideration,  for, 
besides  their  intrinsic  value,  they  mark  interesting  stages  in 
the  history  of  poetic  criticism. 

The  essay  on  How  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Study  Poetry 
was  first  rendered  into  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  who 
made  a  complete  translation  of  the  Morals,  which  was  issued 
in  octavo  from  the  press  of  Arnold  Hatfield,  a  London 
printer,  in  1603.  Its  title  reads  as  follows :  ‘The  Philoso¬ 
phic,  commonlie  called  The  Morals,  written  by  the  learned 
Philosopher  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea.  Translated  out  of 
Greek  into  English,  and  conferred  with  the  Latin  translations 
and  the  French,  by  Philemon  Holland  of  Coventrie,  Doctor 
in  Physicke.  Whereunto  are  annexed  the  Summaries  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  read  before  every  Treatise.’  This  version,  though 
its  archaism  possesses  an  undeniable  charm,  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  adapted  to  modern  requirements.  A  second  edition, 
‘newly  revised  and  corrected,’  appeared  in  1657,  and  this 
was  followed  not  many  years  later  by  the  translation  of  the 
Morals  ‘by  Several  Hands,’  published  in  London  in  1684- 
1694.  To  this  work  Simon  Ford  contributed  the  version  of 
the  essay  on  Hozv  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Study  Poetry. 
Ford’s  translation  is  clumsy,  frequently  obscure,  and  often 
wide  of  the  Greek.  In  1870  Professor  Goodwin  offered  a 
corrected  and  revised  text  of  this  rendering  of  the  Morals, 
and  the  fact  that  the  sixth  edition  appeared  in  1898  attests 
the  usefulness  of  this  revised  version.  However,  of  the 
essay  under  consideration  much  more  than  a  revision  of 
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Ford’s  translation  is  needed,  if  the  essay  is  to  assume  its 
proper  place  in  our  study  of  poetics. 

There  seems  to  have  been  one  separate  translation  of 
Basil’s  homily  into  English,  although  it  is  not  recorded  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum.  It  appeared  at  the 
press  of  John  Cawood  in  octavo  form,  and  was  printed  in 
black  letter.  According  to  Ames  and  Herbert1  it  bore  the 
following  title:  ‘An  Homelye  of  Basilius  Magnus,  Howe 
Younge  Men  oughte  to  reade  Poets  and  Oratours.  Trans¬ 
lated  out  of  Greke.  Anno  M.  D.  LVII.’  Nothing  seems 
to  be  known  about  the  author. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  two  essays  of  Plutarch 
and  Basil  were  associated  by  Archbishop  Potter  of  Canter¬ 
bury  in  the  first  of  his  learned  publications.  In  1694,  when 
barely  twenty,2  and  just  after  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of 
Lincoln  College,  he  published  at  Oxford  an  octavo  volume 
with  the  following  title :  ‘Variantes  Lectiones  et  Notae  ad 
Plutarchi  librum  de  Audiendis  Poetis ;  et  ad  Basilii  Magni 
Orationem  ad  Juvenes.’  In  1753  a  second  edition  of  this 
book  was  issued  at  Glasgow.  Potter,  however,  was  not  the 
first  to  associate  these  essays;  in  1600  Martin  Haynoccius 
published  them  in  an  Enchiridion  Ethicnm,  and  Grotius 
brought  out  an  edition  of  the  two  at  Paris  in  1623. 

A  German  dissertation,  De  Fontibus  Plutarchi  Comment, 
de  Audiendis  Poetis  et  de  Fortuna,  written  by  August 
Schlemm,  and  published  at  Gottingen  in  1894,  shows  the 
probable  indebtedness  of  Plutarch’s  essay  to  the  lost  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics.  I  am  indebted  to  Herr 
Schlemm  for  several  of  my  notes,  and  offer  his  conclusions 
in  an  appendix. 

In  the  present  renderings  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
express  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  originals,  and  thus  to 
reproduce  the  looseness  and  indirectness  of  Plutarch’s 
thought,  as  well  as  the  conciseness  and  rapid  movement  of 
Basil’s  language.  The  translation  of  Plutarch  follows  the 

1  Typographical  Antiquities,  London,  1785-6-90. 

2  See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  s.  v.  John  Potter. 
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text  of  Bernardakis,  and  the  rendering  of  Basil  the  text_ 
_of  Migne.  Acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  sugges¬ 
tions  taken  from  the  earlier  English  translations  of  Plutarch, 
from  the  German  version  of  Basil  by  Kaltwasser,  and  from 
Maloney’s  school  edition  of  Basil’s  essay.  For  the  many 
quotations  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  the  translations 
by  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers,' and  by  Butcher  and  Lang,  have 
been  adopted;  wherever  quotations  from  Plato  or  from 
Aristotle’s  Poetics  have  been  embodied  in  the  notes,  the  ver¬ 
sions  of  Jowett  and  of  Butcher  have  been  followed. 

The  notes  attempt  to  show  the  indebtedness  of  the  essays 
to  earlier  Greek  literature,  and  to  furnish  interesting  paral¬ 
lels  from  the  classics,  but  do  not  cite  the  many  passages  from 
modern  writers  which  are  similar  in  thought.  Biographical 
notices  are  taken  from  Johnson’s  Encyclopaedia,  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology, 
and  Muller’s  Handbuch  der  Klassischen  Alterthumswissen- 
schaft.  Fragments  from  the  Greek  philosophers,  drama¬ 
tists,  and  lyrists,  are  referred  to  the  collections  of  Mullach, 
Nauck,  Meineke,  and  Bergk,  even  when  these  essays  furnish 
the  sources  for  the  fragments.  A  few  quotations  and  allu¬ 
sions  have  escaped  me,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  reader 
who  will  direct  my  attention  to  the  originals. 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  and  it  owes  much 
to  his  interest.  Professor  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  ex-Presi- 
dent  of  Colby  College,  has  read  the  translations  with  pains¬ 
taking  care,  and  Dr.  Charles  Grosvenor  Osgood,  Jr.,  of  Yale 
University,  has  read  both  translations  and  introduction;  to 
their  suggestions  the  book,  whatever  its  imperfections,  is 
greatly  indebted.  To  my  colleagues,  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Kane 
and  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Llaggett,  with  whom  I  have  frequently 
advised,  I  also  acknowledge  my  obligations. 

F.  M.  P. 


Seattle,  Washington. 

August  16,  1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PLUTARCH’S  THEORY  OF  POETRY 


Unless  one  accepts  the  theory,  playfully  or  otherwise 
advanced  in  the  Ion,  that  the  poet  is  but  the  instrument  of 
an  overmastering  divinity,  he  is  often  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
inability  of  many  a  genius  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters  to 
judge  of  the  relative  excellence  of  his  own  creations. 
Michel  Angelo  eagerly  dropped  the  brush  and  resumed  the 
chisel,  with  the  joy  of  one  who  returns  to  the  work  he  loves 
after  interruption,  and  yet  succeeding  generations  have  been 
unable  to  tell  whether  they  admire  more  the  frescoes  of  the 
Chapel  or  the  Pieta;  Wordsworth,  the  author  of  Michael, 
the  Daffodils,  and  ‘There  Was  a  Boy,’  with  infinite  self-satis¬ 
faction  drew  out  the  prolonged  monotony  of  the  Excursion 
as  the  supreme  work  of  a  lifetime ;  and  he  whose  imagination 
swept  from  the  ‘visible  darkness’  of  the  throne  of  Chaos 
to  the  skirts  of  God,  ‘dark  with  excessive  bright,’  failed 
to  see  how  far  the  intensity,  sublimity,  and  mighty  organ- 
tones  of  Paradise  Lost  excel  the  unimpassioned  finish  of 
Paradise  Regained. 

In  a  similar  way  Plutarch  misjudged  his  productions, 
for  although  he  regarded  philosophy  as  the  ideal  field  for 
the  mind’s  activity,  he  was  not  profound  enough  nor  subtle 
enough  to  excel  as  a  philosopher,  so  that  the  Morals  are 
hardly  known  more  than  by  title  to  the  cultivated  reader  of 
to-day,  while  the  Lives,  those  ‘idealized  ethical  portraits,’  as 
Professor  Perrin  calls  them,  have  charmed  generations  of 
English  readers  by  their  freshness  and  spirit,  and  are  found 
on  many  a  book-shelf  where  poverty  allows  them  no  other 
companions  save  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible. 

And  yet  the  Morals  have  great  value  historically.  No 
other  extant  writings  give  so  complete  and  satisfactory  a 
record  of  custom  and  thought  in  the  late  Greek  period. 
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Domestic  life  in  its  many  phases,  affairs  of  government, 
questions  of  religion  and  ethics,  the  investigations  of  science, 
and  the  problems  of  art,  all  find  a  place  in  the  pages  of  this 
multifarious  collection  of  essays. 

The  student  of  poetry,  and  of  aesthetics  in  general,  will 
find  these  essays  fruitful  or  barren  according  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  they  are  approached.  If,  in  the  essay 
on  poetry,  the  reader  looks  for  intrinsic  excellence  in  criti¬ 
cism,  he  will  be  disappointed,  and  will  find  many  pages  that 
are  distressingly  pedantic,  and  many  that  are  commonplace 
and  trivial ;  thus,  when  the  charming  episode  of  Nausicaa 
and  Odysseus  is  made  the  subject  of  prudish  speculation,  the 
reader  is  equally  offended  by  the  triteness  of  the  thought 
and  by  the  writer’s  pragmatism.  If,  however,  Plutarch  is 
regarded  as  an  exponent  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  his 
time,  the  essay  is  full  of  significance,  for  it  shows  the 
attempts  of  decadent  Greece  to  deal  with  an  art  which  had 
been  the  glory  of  the  classical  period. 

Accordingly,  the  following  pages  will  attempt  an  analysis 
of  Plutarch’s  theory  of  poetry,  the  material  furnished  by  the 
essay  on  poetry  being  supplemented  by  gleanings  here  and 
there  from  essays  on  other  subjects.  First  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  Plutarch’s  theory  of  the  distinction  between  poetry  and 
prose ;  secondly,  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  poetry  to 
nature  and  to  truth ;  thirdly,  his  theory  of  the  end  of  fine  art. 

Wherein  do  poetry  and  prose  differ?  Although  Plutarch 
does  not  follow  Aristotle  in  threatening  the  established 
tradition  which  made  metrical  form  essential  to  poetry,1 
he  does  agree  with  him  in  saying  that  the  nature  of  its  sub¬ 
ject  largely  determines  whether  a  composition  is  prose  or 
poetry.2  With  playful  disdain  he  criticizes  the  early  Greek 
philosophers  and  naturalists  for  presenting  didactic  sub¬ 
jects  metrically:  ‘The  verses  of  Empedocles  and  Par¬ 
menides,  Nicander’s  verses  on  antidotes  to  poisons,  and  the 
maxims  of  1  heognis,  borrowed  the  poetic  form  and  dignity 
only  as  a  sort  of  riding-carriage  to  avoid  footing  it.’3 

1 Poet .  i.  5:  ix.  9.  2  Ibid.  i.  7-S  ;  ix.  2.  *  See  p.  53. 
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This  idea  is  more  elaborately  developed  in  the  essay  entitled 
Why  the  Pythian  Priestess  Ceases  her  Oracles  in  Verse:1 
Vanity  and  love  of  display,  united  with  a  certain  racial  apti¬ 
tude,  led  men  to  clothe  history  and  philosophy  in  verse, 
though  these  subjects,  being  of  a  grave  and  solid  nature,  and 
designed  to  teach  rather  than  to  move,  demand  the  severity 
and  directness  of  prose.  Subjects  of  a  didactic  nature  are 
purely  intellectual,  and  demand  perfect  simplicity  in  expres¬ 
sion. 

Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  product  of  intellect  and 
feeling  combined,  and  hence,  because  its  appeal  is  quite  as 
much  to  the  feelings  as  to  the  intellect,  requires  the  sensu¬ 
ousness  of  verse.  In  the  Symposiacs  there  is  a  discussion 
of  why  it  is  commonT)Tsaid  that  love  makes  a  man  a  poet, 
'"and  one  Sossius  offers'  the  following  explanation:  ‘One 
would  do  well  to  explain  it  in  the  light  of  Theophrastus’  dis¬ 
course  on  music,  a  book  that  I  have  just  finished  reading. 
Theophrastus  holds  that  music  has  three  causes,  grief,  joy, 
and  inspiration,  since  each  one  of  these  alters  the  wonted 
tone  of  the  voice.  Grief  utters  its  mournful  lamentations  in 
song,  which  explains  why  orators  in  their  perorations,  and 
actors  in  their  lamentings,  employ  soft  and  musical  cadence. 
Intense  and  excessive  joy  completely  carries  away  the 
lighter-minded  fellows,  and  incites  them  to  hop  about  and 
frisk  and  keep  their  steps,  even  though  they  know  nothing 
about  dancing;  as  Pindar  has  it,  “The  frenzy  and  shouts  of 
those  aroused,  and  their  wild  tossings  of  the  head.”  But 
men  of  taste  and  refinement,  when  subject  to  this  emotion, 
are  incited  only  to  sing  and  to  give  voice  to  verse  and  mel¬ 
ody.  Inspiration  most  of  all  changes  the  customary  state 
of  body  and  voice.  Whence  the  Bacchae  use  rhythm,  and 
the  inspired  give  forth  their  oracles  in  metre,  and  one 
sees  few  madmen  who  do  not  utter  their  insane  ravings 
in  poetry  and  song.  Such  being  the  case,  if  you  should 
observe  love  with  a  critical  eye  and  examine  closely  into  it, 
you  would  find  that  no  other  passion  is  attended  with  more 

1 23-24. 
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bitter  grief,  more  intense  and  excessive  joy,  or  greater 
ecstasy  and  madness.  A  lover’s  soul  looks  like  Sophocles’ 
city,  “At  the  same  moment  it  is  full  of  sacrifices,  of  paeans, 
and  of  lamentations.”1  Wherefore  it  is  not  strange  or  sur¬ 
prising  that,  since  love  contains  all  the  causes  of  music — 
grief,  joy,  and  inspiration — and  is  also  prone  to  talk  and 
babble,  it  should  be  more  inclined  than  any  other  passion 
to  the  making  of  poetry  and  songs.  But  although  the 
poet  must  be  a  man  of  sensitive  emotions,  not  every  man 
of  sensibility  will  be  a  poet.  The  powTer  to  express  passion¬ 
ate  feeling  in  language  melodious,  rhythmical,  and  nobly 
embellished  is  a  gift  to  rare  temperaments.  Consequently, 
when  Euripides  says  that  “Love  makes  men  poets  who  before 
no  music  knew,”2  he  does  not  mean  that  love  infuses  music 
and  poetry  into  men  that  were  not  already  inclined  to  them, 
but  that  it  warms  and  awakens  that  disposition  which  lay 
inactive  and  drowsy  before.  .  .  .  Poetic  rapture,  like  the 
raptures  of  love,  makes  use  of  the  ability  of  its  subject.’3 
It  was  because  this  temperamental  aptitude  was  general 
among  the  early  Greeks  that  they  produced  such  a  wealth  of 
poetry.  A  people  whose  civilization  favored  a  natural  and 
sincere  play  of  the  emotions  was  equipped  with  a  genius  for 
metrical  utterance,  and  responded  to  the  slightest  excitation 
with  spontaneous  and  melodious  poetry ;  accordingly  their 
banquets,  where  wine  flowed  and  spirits  were  high,  were 
graced  with  charming  odes  and  love-songs.4 

But  while  emotion  plays  a  large  part  in  poetry,  as  already 
stated  poetry  is  the  product,  not  of  feeling  alone,  but  of 
intellect  as  well ;  one  must  therefore  not  allow  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  as  that  quoted  above,  which,  moreover,  is  dealing 
strictly  with  lyrics,  to  cause  him  to  overlook  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  wisdom  and  judgment  as  factors  in  the  production 
of  poetry.  Indeed,  by  this  very  word  ‘enthusiasm,’  Plutarch 
does  not  mean  that  the  poet’s  personality  is  lost  while  the 


1  Oed.  Tyr.  4. 

2  Nauck  666. 

3  Why  the  Pythian  Priestess  Ceases  her  Oracles  in  Verse  23. 

4  Ibid.  23. 
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god  is  speaking  through  him,  for  he  is  too  much  of  a 
rationalist  to  entertain  such  a  theory  of  divine  possession ; 
rather,  that  the  god  uses  each  poet  according  to  the  ability 
which  nature  and  training  have  given  him.  Even  the 
Pythian  priestess,  if  brought  up  among  the  ignorant,  must 
utter  her  oracles  in  prose.1 

The  necessity  for  this  element  of  judgment  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  works  of  art  is  considered  at  length  in  the  essay  On 
Music.2  The  thought  is  that  he  is  the  best  musician  who 
combines  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  with  the  best  judg¬ 
ment.  By  skill  is  meant  the  technical  understanding  of 
the  different  modes,  such  as  the  Dorian,  the  Ionian,  and  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  ability  to  play  or  sing  in  any  one  of  them 
without  violating  the  laws  of  harmony.  Judgment  is  an 
inclusive  term,  comprising  the  ability  to  discover  the  nature 
and  genius  of  the  poem,  to  choose  for  it  the  mode  which  is 
most  appropriate,  and  to  judge  of  the  coherency  of  all  the 
component  parts.3  As  to  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
philosophy  for  the  production,  or  the  appreciation,  of  music, 
Plutarch  does  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  Pythagoras,  who 
‘rejected  the  judging  of  music  by  the  senses,  affirming  that  I 
the  virtue  of  music  could  be  appreciated  only  by  the  intel¬ 
lect,’4  yet  he  does  advise  him  who  would  be  proficient  in 
this  art  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  sciences,  and  especially 
to  make  philosophy  his  tutor.5 

It  is  needless  to  enforce  this  point  further  by  citing 
passages  from  the  essay  on  poetry;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Plutarch  thought  that  poetry  of  real  excellence  must  be  -1 
grounded  in  philosophy.  » 

To  summarize  the  conclusions  already  reached :  while 
prose  is  didactic,  and  appeals  to  the  intellect,  poetry  is 

1  Ibid.  22. 

2  Among  the  Greeks  music  was  accessory  to  poetry.  Throughout 
this  essay  the  intimate  relation  of  poetry  and  music  is  apparent  on  every 
page,  at  times  it  being  almost  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  writer  is/ 
speaking  of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  this  essay  Plutarch  follows  the 
theories  of  Aristoxenus  and  Heraclides. 

s3iff.  4  Ibid.  37;  see  Plato,  Laws  ii.  659.  6  Ibid.  23. 
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emotional,  and  the  product  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  intellect. 

i Further,  poetical  power  is  a  giftpbut  a  gift  that  may  be 
refined  by  proper  training — indeed,  a  gift  that  cannot  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  altogether  untutored. 

So  much  for  Plutarch’s  distinction  between  prose  and 
poetry.  Let  us  now  consider  his  theory  of  the  relation  of 
poetry  to  nature  and  to  truth. 

Does  poetry  copy  nature  or  transcend  it?  Is  it  truthful  or 
t  untruthful?  Is  it  universal  or  restricted ?  We  shall  find  an 
answer  to  these  questions  in  determining  Plutarch’s  use  of 
the  expression  ‘imitation.’  Imitation  as  applied  to  the  arts 
was  employed  by  Greek  writers  very  generally,  and  widely 
dififering  theories  of  its  nature  were  held.  As  both  Plato 
and  Aristotle  give  much  prominence  to  this  term  in  their 
discussions  of  art,  it  will  be  helpful  to  examine  somewhat 
carefully  their  employment  of  the  word,  in  order  that  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  views  may  be  seen  against  the  background  of  earlier 
Greek  thought.  In  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic f  where  the 
work  of  poet  and  painter  is  discussed,  we  find  the  following 
train  of  thought :  The  artist  is  one  who  turns  a  mirror  round 
and  round,  and  catches  the  reflection  of  objects — of  the  sun, 
the  heavens,  the  earth,  plants,  animals,  men.  There  is  the 
ideal  world  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  God,  for  example,  the 
ideal  plant,  table,  or  man ;  the  actual  world  which  produces 
plants,  tables,  or  men  imitative  of  the  ideal ;  and  the  world 
of  the  artist,  in  which  are  copied  the  appearances  of  the 
objects  in  the  actual  world.  Imitative  art  is  therefore  an 
imitation  of  an  imitation,  and  further  from  truth  than  the 
world  of  nature  about  us;  it  is  three  removes  from  God. 
Useful  art  is  superior  to  imitative  art,  for  the  carpenter  who 
makes  a  bed  is  better  employed  than  the  painter  who  repro¬ 
duces  the  appearance  of  the  bed,  and  the  general  who  con¬ 
ducts  a  campaign  than  Homer,  the  poet  of  battles.2 
1 595-607. 

2  See  Plutarch,  Whether  the  Athenians  were  More  Renowned  for  their 
Warlike  Achievements  or  their  Learning  cc.  vi-viii,  for  an  elaborate 
argument  that  more  honor  belongs  to  commanders  than  to  poets, 
orators,  and  historians. 
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Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  conception  of  imitation 
in  the  Third  Book,1  where  it  is  defined  as  the  assimilation 
of  oneself  to  another,  whose  character  is  assumed.  Pre¬ 
cisely  because  any  such  assumption  of  the  character  of 
another  is  undignified,  unnatural,  and  insincere,  because,  for 
example,  the  poet,  not  being  a  cobbler,  can  never  really  act  the 
cobbler,  all  imitative  artists  were  to  leave  the  Republic,  even 
though  the  banishment  included  the  much  loved  Homer. 
All  art,  however,  was  not  excluded,  for  Plato  implies  a 
distinction  between  imitative  art  and  true  art.  The  best 
art  is  the  sincere  and  direct  expression  of  a  courageous 
and  harmonious  life,  not  the  product  of  the  fancy  of  some 
‘pantomimically-versatile’  imitator.  The  Republic  is  a  return 
to  simplicity,  and  that  poetry  alone  is  permissible  which 
expresses  the  simplicity  of  a  mind  so  nobly  ordered  that, 
whether  in  action  or  repose,  it  expresses  the  highest  moral 
energy.  The  temper  of  this,  the  true  artist-soul,  gives  char¬ 
acter  to  the  words,  and  through  the  words  to  the  rhythm 
and  harmony.  Rhythm  and  harmony,  then,  become  formal 
expressions  of  the  great  virtues,  bravery  and  temperance; 
they  give  to  the  senses  graceful  and  beautiful  expression  of 
true  beauty  and  grace,  for,  in  Plato’s  very  words,  ‘grace  and 
harmony  are  the  sisters  and  images  of  goodness  and  vir¬ 
tue.’2  Such  rhythm  and  harmony  find  their  way  into  the 
inmost  part  of  the  soul  of  the  listener,  and  render  right  the 
form  of  his  soul  through  their  rightness  of  form.3  Such 
art  is  one  with  the  music  of  the  spheres;  it  is  divine 
beauty  and  loveliness.4 

In  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  imitation  is  used  in  two  senses. 
In  an  early  chapter,  where  Aristotle  simply  wishes  to  show 
that  the  instinct  of  imitation  is  universal,  occurs  the  follow- 

1 393.  2  401.  3  402. 

4  In  Laws  vii.  817,  in  a  less  severe  vein  Plato  is  more  generous  to 
tragedy,  speaking  of  it  as  above  of  ideal  art :  ‘  Our  whole  state  is  an 
imitation  of  the  best  and  noblest  life,  which  we  affirm  to  be  indeed  the 
very  truth  of  tragedy.’  Likewise,  in  Laws  ii.  667-669,  imitative  art  is 
defined  as  good  when  it  truthfully  reproduces  the  original  as  to  propor¬ 
tions,  etc.,  and  is  beautiftil. 
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ing  statement :  ‘Poetry  in  general  seems  to  have  sprung  from 
two  causes,  each  of  them  lying  deep  in  our  nature.  First, 
the  instinct  of  imitation  is  implanted  in  man  from  childhood, 
one  difference  between  him  and  other  animals  being  that  he 
is  the  most  imitative  of  living  creatures ;  and  through  imita¬ 
tion  he  learns  his  earliest  lessons;  and  no  less  universal 
is  the  pleasure  felt  in  things  imitated.  We  have  evidence 
of  this  in  the  facts  of  experience.  Objects  which  in  them¬ 
selves  we  view  with  pain,  we  delight  to  contemplate  when 
reproduced  with  minute  fidelity,  such  as  the  forms  of  the 
most  ignoble  animals  and  of  dead  bodies.  The  cause  of 
this  again  is,  that  to  learn  gives  the  liveliest  pleasure,  not 
only  to  philosophers,  but  to  men  in  general,  whose  capacity 
of  learning,  however,  is  more  limited.  Thus  the  reason  why 
men  enjoy  seeing  a  likeness  is  that  in  contemplating  it  they 
find  themselves  learning  or  inferring,  and  saying  perhaps, 
“Ah,  that  is  he.”  For  if  you  happen  not  to  have  seen  the 
original,  the  pleasure  will  be  due  not  to  the  imitation  as 
such,  but  to  the  execution,  the  coloring,  or  some  such 
thing.’1 

That  Aristotle  is  speaking  of  imitation  in  general,  and  not 
of  artistic  imitation,  is  at  once  apparent  when  one  reads  in 
other  chapters  that  ‘Poetry  imitates  men  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;’2  that  it  ‘is  a  more  philosophical  and  a  higher  thing  than 
history,’3  for  the  ‘one  relates  what  has  happened,  the  other 
what  may  happen;’4  that  ‘poetry  tends  to  express  the  uni¬ 
versal,  history  the  particular.’5  In  essence  Aristotle  says 
that  poetry  is  not  limited  to  the  actual  deeds  of  men  who 
have  lived,  but  that,  freeing  itself  from  the  trammels  of  the 
accidental,  the  temporary,  and  the  local,  it  portrays  men 
nobler  than  nature,  though  such  men  as  nature’s  tendencies 
toward  the  ideal  would  produce.  The  poet  sees  through  and 

1  iv.  1-5. 

2  Poet.  i.  5  ;  see  also  xxv.  6  :  ‘  Further,  if  it  be  objected  that  the 
description  is  not  true  to  fact,  the  poet  may  perhaps  reply,  “But  the 
objects  are  as  they  ought  to  be  just  as  Sophocles  said  that  he  drew 
men  as  they  onght  to  be  drawn  ;  Euripides  as  they  are.’ 

3  Ibid.  ix.  3.  4  Ibid.  ix.  2.  6  Ibid.  ix.  3. 
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beyond  nature  to  the  models  of  her  workmanship.  Thus, 
good  portrait-painters,  ‘while  reproducing  the  distinctive 
form  of  the  original,  make  a  likeness  which  is  true  to  life, 
and  yet  more  beautiful.  So,  too,  the  poet,  in  representing 
men  quick  or  slow  to  anger,  or  with  other  defects  of  charac¬ 
ter,  should  preserve  the  type  and  yet  ennoble  it.  In  this 
way  Achilles  is  portrayed  by  Agathon  and  Homer.’1 

Further,  artistic  imitation  does  not  include  the  portrayal 
of  animals  and  of  still  life.  The  objects  of  aesthetic  imita¬ 
tion  are  v8rj,  nadr],  and  irpaias,  which  Butcher  defines  as 
‘the  characteristic  moral  qualities,  transient  emotions,  and 
actions  in  their  proper  and  inward  sense,’2  meaning  by  the 
last,  actions  which  are  the  inevitable  expression  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  emotional  activity.  Men  acting,  therefore,  Aristotle 
defines  as  the  objects  imitated  by  the  fine  arts,  because  such 
actions  as  the  artist  makes  use  of  spring  from  a  deep  source, 
and  are  but  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  movements  of 
the  soul. 

Plutarch  treats  the  subject  of  imitation  as  follows:  ‘We 
shall  still  more  thoroughly  ground  the  young  man,  if,  on 
introducing  him  to  poetry,  we  explain  to  him  that  it  is 
an  imitative  art  and  agent,  analogous  to  painting.  Not  only 
must  he  be  made  acquainted  with  the  common  saying  that 
poetry  is  vocal  painting,  and  painting  silent  poetry,  but  we 
must  teach  him  also  that  when  we  see  a  painting  of  a  lizard, 
an  ape,  or  the  face  of  Thersites,  our  pleasure  and  surprise 
are  occasioned,  not  by  the  beauty  of  the  object,  but  by 
its  likeness.  For  it  is  naturally  impossible  for  the  ugly 
to  be  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  imitation  which  is  praised  if  it 
reproduce  to  the  life  either  an  ugly  or  a  beautiful  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  ugly  object  is  represented  as  beau¬ 
tiful,  we  deny  the  truthfulness  or  the  consistency  of  the 
picture.  Now  there  are  some  artists  who  paint  uncomely 
actions ;  thus  Timotheus  pictured  Medea  killing  her  chil¬ 
dren  ;  Theon  showed  Orestes  murdering  his  mother ;  Parr- 

1  Ibid.  xv.  8. 

2  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art  c.  ii. 
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hasius,  Odysseus  counterfeiting  madness ;  and  Chaere- 
phanes,  the  unchaste  converse  of  women  with  men.  In  such 
instances  it  is  especially  important  that  the  young  man  come 
to  understand  that  we  do  not  praise  the  action  which  is  imi¬ 
tated,  but  the  art,  provided  the  subject  is  treated  accurately. 
Since  now  poetry  also  frequently  describes  base  actions 
and  depraved  emotions  and  character,  the  youth  must  not 
confound  their  artistic  admirableness  and  success  with 
truth,  nor  rank  them  as  beautiful,  but  he  is  to  praise  them 
only  as  accurate  and  natural  likenesses  of  the  things  treated. 
For  as  we  are  annoyed  when  we  hear  the  grunting  of  a 
hog,  the  noise  of  pulleys,  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  roaring  of  the  seas,  but  are  pleased  if  any  one  imitates 
them  with  naturalness,  as  Parmenio  did  the  hog,1  and  Theo¬ 
doras  the  pulleys ;  and  as  we  avoid  the  unpleasant  sight  of 
an  unhealthy  man  with  festering  sores,  but  take  pleasure 
in  witnessing  the  Philoctetes  of  Aristophon  and  th zJocasta  of 
Silanion2 — which  are  realistic  likenesses  of  wasting  and  dying 

1  See  Symposiacs  v.  i  :  ‘For  upon  what  account,  for  God’s  sake, 
from  what  external  impression  upon  our  organ,  should  men  be  moved 
to  admire  Parmenio’s  sow  so  much  as  to  pass  it  into  a  proverb?  Yet  it 
is  reported,  that  Parmenio  being  very  famous  for  imitating  the  grunting 
of  a  pig,  some  endeavored  to  rival  and  outdo  him.  And  when  the 
hearers,  being  prejudiced,  cried  out,  “  Very  well  indeed,  but  nothing 
comparable  to  Parmenio’s  sow  one  took  a  pig  under  his  arm  and  came 
upon  the  stage.  And  when,  though  they  heard  the  very  pig,  they  still 
continued,  “  This  is  nothing  comparable  to  Parmenio’s  sow  he  threw 
his  pig  amongst  them,  to  show  that  they  judged  according  to  opinion 
and  not  truth.’  [This  translation  is  taken  from  the  Goodwin  edition.] 
See  Rep.  iii.  397,  for  Plato’s  condemnation  of  this  kind  of  imitation  : 

But  another  sort  of  character  will  narrate  anything,  and  the  worse  he 
is  the  more  unscrupulous  he  will  be  ;  nothing  will  be  beneath  him  : 
moreover  he  will  be  ready  to  imitate  anj'thing,  not  as  a  joke,  but  in  right 
good  earnest,  and  before  a  large  audience.  As  I  was  just  now  saying, 
he  will  attempt  to  represent  the  roll  of  thunder,  the  rattle  of  wind  and 
hail,  or  the  various  sounds  of  pulleys,  of  pipes,  of  flutes,  and  all  sorts 
of  instruments  :  also  he  will  bark  like  a  dog,  bleat  like  a  sheep,  and 
crow  like  a  cock  ;  his  entire  art  will  consist  in  imitation  of  voice  and 
gesture,  and  there  will  be  very  little  narration.’ 

2  Ibid.:  ‘And  therefore,  because  he  that  is  really  affected  with  grief 
or  anger  presents  us  with  nothing  but  the  common  bare  passion,  but  in 
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persons — so  when  the  youth  reads  what  Thersites  the  buf¬ 
foon,  or  Sisyphus  the  debaucher,  or  Batrachus  the  brothel- 
keeper  says  or  does,  he  must  be  taught  to  praise  the  genius 
and  the  art  which  imitates  them,  but  to  censure  the  subjects 
and  actions  with  opprobrium.  For  the  excellence  of  a 
thing  and  the  excellence  of  its  imitation  are  not  the  same. 
Fitness  and  naturalness  constitute  excellence,  but  to  things 
base,  the  base  is  natural  and  fit.’1 

To  this  passage  two  questions  address  themselves:  What 
are  the  subjects  of  aesthetic  imitation,  and  what  is  its  nature? 

The  first  may  be  answered  without  trouble:  clearly  all 
forms  of  life  are  legitimate  for  artistic  treatment — inferior 
types  of  animal  life,  such  as  a  lizard  or  an  ape,  as  well  as 
heroic  men  like  Achilles  and  Hector;  and  in  human  con¬ 
duct,  immorality  and  obscenity,  as  well  as  self-control  and 
heroism. 

In  making  all  objects  proper  for  artistic  reproduction, 
Plutarch  showed  that,  in  theory  at  least,  he  was  far  from 
assigning  poetry  the  exalted  place  which  Aristotle  had 
given  it.  Not  only  did  Aristotle  exclude  all  but  human 

the  imitation  some  dexterity  and  persuasiveness  appears,  we  are  nat¬ 
urally  inclined  to  be  disturbed  at  the  former,  whilst  the  latter  delights 
us.  It  is  unpleasant  to  see  a  sick  man,  or  one  that  is  at  his  last  gasp  ; 
yet  with  content  we  can  look  upon  the  picture  of  Philoctetes,  or  the 
statue  of  Jocasta,  in  whose  face  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  workmen 
mixed  silver,  so  that  the  brass  might  represent  the  face  and  color  of 
one  ready  to  faint  and  yield  up  the  ghost.  And  this,  said  I,  the  Cyre- 
niacs  may  use  as  a  strong  argument  against  you  Epicureans,  that  all 
the  sense  of  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  working  of  any  object  on 
the  ear  or  eye  is  not  in  those  organs,  but  in  the  intellect  itself.  Thus 
the  continued  cackling  of  a  hen  or  cawing  of  a  crow  is  very  ungrateful 
and  disturbing ;  yet  he  that  imitates  those  noises  well  pleases  the 
hearers.  Thus  to  behold  a  consumptive  man  is  no  delightful  spec¬ 
tacle  ;  yet  with  pleasure  we  can  view  the  pictures  and  statues  of  such 
persons,  because  the  very  imitating  hath  something  in  it  very  agreeable 
to  the  mind,  which  allures  and  captivates  its  faculties.’  [Goodwin  ed.] 
1  See  pp.  58-60.  See  also  the  Symposiacs  i.  1,  where  is  discussed  the 
question  of  why  we  take  delight  in  hearing  those  that  represent  the 
passions  of  men  angry  or  sorrowful,  and  yet  cannot  without  concern 
behold  those  who  are  really  so  affected. 
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life  from  art,  but  he  discriminated  between  the  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  of  noble  and  of  ignoble  conduct.  To  such  subjects  as 
Chaerephanes  painted  he  all  but  denied  the  name  of  art. 
for  they  represent  conduct  false  and  temporary,  and  stand 
for  nothing  permanent  nor  structural.  The  nobler  the  types 
of  character  which  the  poet  imitates  the  more  will  his  work 
be  artistic.  Aristotle  would  have  had  little  sympathy  with 
one  who  could  find  matter  for  artistic  approval  in  the  ugly 
or  in  the  immoral,  however  correctly  delineated. 

We  find  further  evidence  that  Plutarch  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  Aristotle’s  conception  of  the  proper  subject-matter 
for  art  in  his  use  of  the  terms  yOy,  -n-dOrj,  and  TrpaAis,  since, 
although  he  employed  them  freely,  he  did  not  appreciate 
their  combined  idea,  for  he  robbed  the  expression  men  act¬ 
ing  of  its  Aristotelian  significance  by  using  epya.  -n-paypa. 
and  TTpa^ts  quite  interchangeably.1 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  aes¬ 
thetic  imitation,  we  find  such  expressions  in  the  above 
passage  as  likeness  (dpowv) ,  truthfulness  (etxos)  consist¬ 
ency  (irpeirov)  ,  reproduction  to  the  life  (epiKiyrcu  bpoLOTr]TO%)  t 
and  naturalness  (-Tridavus)  bringing  us  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  truth.  Is  poetry 
a  reproduction  of  life  as  it  appears  to  the  outward  eye,  or  is 
it  rather  a  reproduction  of  that  archetypal  existence  of  which 
life  as  we  commonly  see  it  is  but  a  reflection? 

The  answer  is  furnished  by  the  chapter  of  the  essay  on 
poetry  which  discusses  poetic  deception  (c.  ii.).  I  venture 
to  outline  the  thought  of  this  rather  incoherent  passage: 
The  poets  falsify  both  intentionally  and  unintentionally ; 
intentionally  in  two  ways,  and  first  through  the  use  of  plot. 
To  gain  an  audience  the  poet  weaves  a  fabric  of  fiction. 
This  is  winsome  and  engaging  in  proportion  to  its  illusion 

1  See  the  Essay  on  Poetry  c.  iii  :  iv  olf  pal  lot  a  del  rov  veov  edi^eaOai, 
iidaoKdpevov  bn  rr/v  npa£iv  om  iwaivovpev  yc  yeyovev  i)  plpyaic,  alia  rt/v 
Tkyvyv  el  peplpyrai  Trpoar/Kdvrug  rb  vnoneipevov.  e-rvel  roivvv  ml  noiynicy  nol- 
lamc  epya  Qabla  ml  wady  poydypa  ml  ydy  pipyriK^  cnrayyillei—;  alia  tov- 
vavriov  r)  npo;  to  rpdaomov  irrroipia  Siapidllei  ml  rb  npaypa  ml  rov  Idyov _ . 
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and  its  probability,  but  illusion  and  probability  must  be 
secured  in  spite  of  a  departure  from  the  events  of  real  life 
and  from  the  fixed  truth.  Actual  events  are  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate,  but  poetry  is  made  attractive  by  so  shaping 
events  that  an  agreeable  denouement  results.  This  makes 
the  writer  of  fiction  relatively  indifferent  to  truth,  and  there¬ 
fore  Socrates,  the  champion  of  truth,  found  it  impossible  to 
invent  plots,  and  was  forced  to  borrow  the  fables  of  Aesop 
when  he  would  write  poetry. 

Again,  the  poets  falsify  intentionally  by  attributing  to 
the  gods  or  to  the  dead,  actions  which  are  untrue  to  their 
natures,  or  by  putting  faulty  moral  sentiments  in  the  mouths 
of  characters.  These  things  they  do  to  secure  emotional 
effects,  wherefore  one  must  not  surrender  himself  unduly  to 
the  influence  of  poetry,  but  must  remember  its  deceptive 
juggling,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  poet  is  an  enchanter 
whose  magic  it  is  not  safe  to  trust. 

The  poets  also  falsify  unintentionally.  They  are  con¬ 
stantly  giving  utterance  to  doctrines  which  are  vicious  and 
dangerous  in  their  tendencies,  such  as  the  doctrine  that  death 
is  pitiable,  and  the  want  of  burial  a  terrible  disaster.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  since  his  productions  may  be  enter¬ 
taining  and  convincing  without  much  heed  to  morality,  the 
poet  is  not  compelled  to  search  out  the  basic  ethical  truths. 

Returning  now  to  the  point  of  departure,  in  the  light  of 
this  chapter  there  is  little  trouble  in  understanding  what 
Plutarch  means  by  likeness ,  truthfulness,  consistency,  repro¬ 
duction  to  the  life,  and  naturalness.  Evidently  he  means 
nothing  more  than  that  poetry  reproduces  life  with  an 
acceptable  degree  of  probability.  There  is_na-  hint  that 
poetry  unveils  the  lovely  figure  of  nature  in  her  essential 
truthfulness,  nature  which,  aside  from  poetry,  is  seen  only 
in  imperfect  outline.  Plutarch  thinks  poetry  less  truthful 
than  real  life,  because  it  is  concerned  with  what  has  never 
actually  taken  place.  He  fails  to  discriminate  between  actu¬ 
ality  and  truth. 

Here  we  are  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Aristotle,  who 
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conceived  of  poetry  as  more  truthful  than  history,  because 
free  to  present  life  as  it  ought  to  be,  life  as  it  would  be 
under  ideal  conditions,1  and  who  held  that  seriousness  is 
an  essential  quality  in  poetry,  since  such  action  as  reveals 
the  inner  significance  of  life  must  be  grave  and  great. 
To  the  following  words  in  the  above  passage:  ‘Since  now 
poetry  also  frequently  describes  base  actions,  and  unseemly 
emotions  and  characters,  the  youth  must  not  confound  their 
artistic  admirableness  and  success  with  truth,  or  rank  them 
as  beautiful,  but  is  to  praise  them  only  as  accurate  and  natu¬ 
ral  likenesses  of  the  things  treated,’  Aristotle  would  probably 
have  rejoined:  ‘One  must  of  necessity  confound  artistic 
admirableness  with  truth,  for  there  can  be  no  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  apart  from  truth ;  you  cannot  present  an  accurate 
likeness  of  an  object  if  truth  be  absent,  else  your  likeness 
will  be  but  a  superficial  and  spiritless  semblance.’ 

In  thus  failing  to  discriminate  between  actuality  and  truth, 
Plutarch  accords  with  Plato  in  his  idea  of  imitation.  How¬ 
ever,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  philosopher’s 
implied  distinction  between  imitative  art  and  art  that  is  sin¬ 
cere  finds  no  correspondence  in  Plutarch. 

If  poetry  does  not  express  truth  in  large  measure,  if  it 
is  not  based  upon  that  underlying  reality,  that  apxfj,  which 
from  the  time  of  Thales  had  stood  to  the  Greeks  as  both 
beginning  and  end,  as  source  and  destiny,  whither  does  Plu- 
tarch  turn  for  truth?  To  that  source  from  which  poetry 
has  derived'  what  measure  of  truth  it  possesses,  namely,  phi- 

1  Of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  history,  Plutarch  writes  as  follows,  in 
the  opening  paragraph  of  the  Life  of  Theseus  :  ‘As  geographers,  Sosius, 
crowd  into  the  edges  of  their  maps  parts  of  the  world  which  they  do 
not  know  about,  adding  notes  in  the  margin  to  the  effect  that  beyond 
this  lies  nothing  but  sandy  deserts  full  of  wild  beasts,  unapproachable 
bogs,  Scythian  ice,  or  a  frozen  sea,  so,  in  this  work  of  mine,  in  which  I 
have  compared  the  lives  of  the  greatest  men  with  one  another,  after 
passing  through  those  periods  which  probable  reasoning  can  reach 
and  real  history  find  a  footing  in,  I  might  very  well  say  of  those  that  are 
farther  off:  Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  but  prodigies  and  fictions,  the 
only  inhabitants  are  the  poets  and  inventors  of  fables  ;  there  is  no 
credit  or  certainty  any  farther.’ 
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losophy.  Philosophy  is  the  search  for  reality;  it  is  the 
supreme  achievement  of  the  mind.1  With  philosophy, 
poetry,  being  relatively  independent  of  truth,  has  no  neces¬ 
sary  connection.  To  be  sure,  poetry  may  be  measurably 
truthful,  may  be  infused  with  moral  feeling,  as  are  the  works 
of  Homer,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  poetry  if  it  be  false  and  a 
violation  of  moral  teaching,  as  is  much  dramatic  and  lyric 
poetry. 

Plutarch’s  unrestricted  use  of  the  term  poetry  explains 
what  might  seem  endless  contradiction  in  his  writings.  Since 
poetry  is  so  inclusive  a  term,  embracing  indifferently  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good,  he  can  entertain  Plato’s  fears  lest 
poetry  mislead  and  injure  youth,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  can  commend  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  formative  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  life  of  his  favorite  hero,  Alexander.2  He  can 

1  See  Of  the  Training  of  Children  c.  x  :  ‘We  ought  to  make  philoso¬ 
phy  the  chief  of  all  our  learning.  .  .  .  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the 
distempers  of  the  mind,  and  that  is  philosophy.  For  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  thereof  it  is  that  we  come  to  understand  what  is  honest,  and 
what  dishonest  ;  what  is  just  and  what  unjust  ;  in  a  word,  what  we  are 
to  seek,  and  what  to  avoid.  We  learn  by  it  how  we  are  to  demean  our¬ 
selves  towards  the  gods,  towards  our  parents,  our  elders,  the  laws, 
strangers,  governors,  friends,  wives,  children,  and  servants.  That  is, 
we  are  to  worship  the  gods,  to  honor  our  parents,  to  reverence  our 
elders,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  to  obey  our  governor,  to  love  our 
friends,  to  use  sobriety  towards  our  wives,  to  be  affectionate  to  our 
children,  and  not  to  treat  our  servants  insolently  ;  and,  which  is  the 
chiefest  lesson  of  all,  not  to  be  overjoyed  in  prosperity  nor  too  much 
dejected  in  adversity  ;  not  to  be  dissolute  in  our  pleasures,  nor  in  our 
anger  to  be  transported  with  brutish  rage  and  fury.  These  things  I 
account  the  principal  advantages  which  we  gain  by  philosophy.’  Of  the 
Fortune  or  Virtue  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  Orat.  ii.  c.  xi :  ‘  And  for  my 
part,  I  know  not  how  to  give  a  greater  applause  to  the  action  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  than  by  adding  the  word  philosophically ,  for  in  that  word  all  other 
things  are  included.’  [These  translations  are  taken  from  the  Goodwin 
edition.] 

2  Of  the  Fortune  or  Virtue  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  Orat.  ii.  c.  iv  : 
1  Then  again,  if  any  dispute  arose  or  judgment  were  to  be  given  upon 
any  of  Homer’s  verses,  either  in  the  schools  or  at  meals,  this  that  fol¬ 
lows  Alexander  always  preferred  above  the  rest  :  “  Both  a  good  king, 
and  far  renowned  in  war  (II.  iii.  179V  believing  that  the  praise  which 
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even  accept  the  Aristotelian  theory1  that  the  tragic  or  epic 
hero  should  be  a  man  of  noble  and  heroic  parts,  one  just 
enough  infected  with  passion  to  be  vulnerable,  for  he  says : 
‘Poetry  is  an  imitation  of  character  and  of  life,  and  of  men 
who  are  not  wholly  perfect,  pure,  and  blameless,  but  in 
some  degree  subject  to  passion,  error,  and  ignorance.’2 

If  now  we  summarize  this  discussion  of  Plutarch’s  theory 
of  the  relation  of  poetry  to  nature  and  to  truth,  we  find  that 
he  merely  accepted  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  techni¬ 
cal  term,  imitation,  quite  failing  to  comprehend  the  peculiar 
significance  of  the  word  in  the  criticism  of  Aristotle,  and, 
further,  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the  distinction  which 
Plato  made  by  implication  between  imitative  and  true  poetry. 
As  the  result  of  so  crude  a  conception  of  this  significant 
term  in  aesthetics,  he  demanded  nothing  more  of  poetry  than 
that  it  reproduce  character,  emotion,  and  action  with  reason¬ 
able  probability;  poetry  may  be  truthful,  but  truth  is  a 
^fundamental  requisite  only  in  philosophy. 

There  remains  for  consideration  Plutarch’s  theory  of  the 
end  of  poetry.  The  traditional  Greek  view  of  the  mission  of 
poetry  is  concretely  expressed  in  the  following  sentence 
from  Strabo :  ‘The  ancients  called  poetry  a  kind  of  elemen¬ 
tary  philosophy,  which  introduces  us  to  life  while  we  are 
yet  youths,  and  teaches  character,  emotion,  and  action 
through  pleasure.’3  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the 
poets,  especially  Homer,  were  taught  in  the  schools,  the  boys 
committing  choice  passages;  and,  as  we  know  from  St. 
Chrysostom,  this  custom  was  followed  among  the  Greeks 
even  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.4  That  this  traditional 


another  by  precedence  of  time  had  anticipated  was  to  be  a  law  also 
unto  himself,  and  saying  that  Homer  in  the  same  verse  had  extolled  the 
fortitude  of  Agamemnon  and  prophesied  of  Alexander.’ 

1  Poet.  xiii.  2-3  ;  xv.  8.  *  See  p.  74.  3i.  2.  3. 

*  Oral.  xi.  p.  308  :  ‘To  accept  this  inspired  and  wise  man  (Homer), 
and  to  teach  his  words  to  youth  even  from  infancy.’  See  also  Plato, 
Protagoras  326:  ‘  And  when  the  boy  has  learned  his  letters  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  what  is  written,  .  .  .  they  put  into  his  hands  the 
works  of  great  poets,  which  he  reads  at  school  ;  in  these  are  con¬ 
tained  many  admonitions,  and  many  tales,  and  praises,  and  encomia  of 
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and  persistent  theory  of  the  incidental  character  of  pleasure 
in  poetry  was  inherited  by  the  Romans  is  clear  from  passages 
in  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  other  writers.1 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  just  how  far  Plato  departs 
from  this  accepted  theory  of  the  purpose  of  poetry.  The 
moral  bias  was  so  great  with  him  that  it  prevented  his  recog¬ 
nizing  with  satisfactory  clearness  the  view  to  which  his  poetic 
sensitiveness  would  naturally  have  made  him  incline.  After 
he  has  declared  that  art  should  make  men  temperate,  brave, 
and  altogether  virtuous,2  he  yet  feels  that  all  has  not  been 
said,  and  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  excellence  of  art  may  be 
gauged  by  pleasure,  provided  it  is  the  kind  of  pleasure  that 
may  be  experienced  by  ‘the  one  man  preeminent  in  virtue 
and  education,’3  for  ‘the  view  which  identifies  the  pleasant 
and  the  just  and  the  good  and  the  noble  has  an  excellent 
moral  and  religious  tendency.’4 


ancient  famous  men,  which  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order 
that  he  may  imitate  or  emulate  them,  and  desire  to  become  like  them.’ 
See  Isocrates,  Panegyricus  95  ;  Xenophon,  Symposium  iii.  5. 

1  Lucretius  i.  936  :  ‘  But  as  physicians,  when  they  attempt  to  give 

bitter  wormwood  to  children,  first  tinge  the  rim  round  the  cup  with  the 
sweet  and  yellow  liquid  of  honey,  that  the  age  of  childhood,  as  yet 
unsuspicious,  may  find  its  lips  deluded,  and  may  in  the  meantime  drink 
of  the  bitter  juice  of  the  wormwood,  and  though  deceived,  may  not  be 
injured,  but  rather,  being  recruited  by  such  a  process,  may  acquire 
strength;  so  now  I,  since  this  argument  seems  generally  too  severe  and 
forbidding  to  those  by  whom  it  has  not  been  handled,  and  since  the 
multitude  shrink  back  from  it,  was  desirous  to  set  forth  my  chain  of 
reasoning  to  thee,  O  Memmius,  in  sweetly-speaking  Pierian  verse,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  tinge  it  with  the  honey  of  the  Muses  ;  if  perchance,  by 
such  a  method,  I  might  detain  thy  attention  upon  my  strains,  until  thou 
lookest  through  the  whole  nature  of  things,  and  understandest  with  what 
shape  and  beauty  it  is  adorned.’  [Watson.]  See  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry 

333-334 :  ,  ,  . 

To  teach — to  please — comprise  the  poet  s  views, 

Or  else  at  once  to  profit  and  amuse.  [Howes.] 

2  Laws  ii.  660.  3  Ibid.  659- 

4  Ibid.  663.  See  Pater,  Plato  and  Platonism  c.  x,  for  the  theory  that 
‘art  for  art’s  sake’  is  anticipated  by  Plato.  Pater  bases  his  opinion 
upon  this  passage  :  TAp’  ovv  Kai  enaoTi 7  rav  reyvav  ean  tl  avp^kpov  uXko  / 
Tj  '6ti  paTuora  reAiav  slvai ;  but  see  Saintsbury,  Hist,  of  Criticism  i.  2. 
17-19,  for  the  opposite  view. 
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In  Aristotle  we  find  the  first  critic  who  declares  unquali¬ 
fiedly  for  the  hedonistic  theory.  Pleasure  is,  indeed,  the  end 
of  fine  art,  for  the  subject  of  all  art  is  the  beautiful,  and 
the  beautiful  is  only  perfect  when  enjoyed.1  A  work  of  art 
is  excellent  in  proportion  as  it  furnishes  its  distinctive 
pleasure  to  the  man  of  good  taste,2  and  such  pleasure,  far 
from  being  vulgar,  is  noble  and  refined.  Pleasure  being  the 
end  of  fine  art,  the  standard  of  correctness  in  poetry'  and 
ethics  is  therefore  not  the  same;  to  be  sure,  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  art  must  not  violate  moral  feeling,3  but  this  for 
aesthetic,  rather  than  for  moral,  reasons,  since  action  repre¬ 
sented  in  poetry  in  which  the  moral  values  are  wanting  is  not 
correctly  delineated,  and  therefore  is  not  good  imitation.4 

.Plutarch  nowhere  says  what  he  considers  the  end  of 
poetry  to  be,  if  indeed  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  poetry 
in  itself  may  have  an  end.  However,  the  opening  and 
closing  chapters  of  the  essay  on  poetry  are  an  appeal  to 
those  having  charge  of  youth  so  to  direct  their  reading  that 
poetry  will  serve  the  end  of  introducing  them  to  philosophy. 
Poetry  should  be  the  fitting-school  for  philosophy,  the  vesti¬ 
bule  to  its  temple;  it  should  ‘prepare  and  predispose  the 
young  man’s  mind  to  the  teachings  of  philosophy,’  so  that, 
‘without  prejudice,  he  may  advance  to  the  study  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  a  gracious,  friendly,  and  congenial  spirit.’5 

Not  all  poetry,  however,  may  thus  be  turned  to  account, 
for  only  a  limited  number  of  poems  have  good  moral  influ¬ 
ence.  Consequently  youth  must  be  taught  to  discriminate 
between  those  which  are  helpful  and  those  which  are 
harmful. 

Again,  lest  the  youth  fail  to  catch  the  moral  lessons  implied 
in  the  better  poetry,  the  teacher  must  by  example  encourage 
him  to  discover  parallelisms  between  poetry  and  philosophy, 
as  it  were  wedding  the  strength  of  the  one  to  the  beauty 
of  the  other.8 

1  See  Erdmann,  Hist,  of  Philosophy ,  for  a  longer  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  beauty  and  pleasure  in  Aristotle. 

2  Poet,  xxvi?  i."  {.  3  Ibid.  xiii.  2.  4  Ibid.  xxv.  19. 

5  See  pp.  95-96.  6  See  pp.  93-96. 
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But  what  of  pleasure  ?  Plutarch  takes  it  for  granted  that 
all  poetry  furnishes  pleasure.1  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  not  pleasure  the  end  of  fine  art?  It  may  be  that  Plutarch 
thinks  it  is,  but,  in  that  case,  he  considers  it  an  unworthy 
end;  wherefore  poetry  should  be  turned  out  of  its  natural 
channel,  and  made  to  serve  an  artificial  end.  Pleasure  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sauce,  as  a  disguise  for  making  attractive 
doctrines  which,  stated  in  philosophical  and  serious  form, 
would  fail  to  interest  the  young.2 

This  subordination  of  pleasure  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter,  and  the  temptation  to  read  for  the  sake  of  pleasure 
alone  is  great.  Consequently,  special  care  must  be  taken 
lest  one  yield  unduly  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  and  accept 
unawares  the  false  views  of  life  which  often  lie  concealed 
beneath  its  engaging  surface.3  t  '/  >  . . 

Now,  having  discussed  the  differences  between  poetry  and 
prose,  the  relation  of  poetry  to  nature  and  to  truth,  and  the 
end  of  poetry,  the  various  conclusions  should  be  brought 
together  to  afford  a  synthetic  view  of  Plutarch’s  theory  of  the 
art.  First,  poetry,  a  gift  of  rare  temperaments,  is  the  intelli¬ 
gent  ^expression  of  strong  feeling  in  metrical  language; 
secondly,  it  does  not  necessarily  bear  any  very  close  relation 
to  truth,  and  is  therefore  inferior  to  philosophy,  the  supreme 
study ;  finally,  the  element  of  pleasure  must  occupy  a  subor¬ 
dinate  place  in  our  sfu3y  of  poetry,  for  poetry  is  to  be 
regarded  first  and  foremost  as  an  introduction  to  philosophy. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  would  view  this  theory  of  poetry  in 
the  broader  light  of  Plutarch’s  work  as  a  whole,  we  can  best 
do  so  through  the  comprehensive  summary  offered  by 
Professor  Christ:  ‘Finally,  to  sum  up  the  writings  and  the 
philoiophy  of  our  author,  Plutarch  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished,  most  amiable,  and  most  prolific  writers  of 
the  period  of  the  empire,  who,  through  his  astonishing 
acquaintance  with  books,  offers  us  invaluable  compensation 
for  the  many  and  great  losses  which  the  Greek  literature 
of  the  classical,  as  of  the  Alexandrian,  period  has  suffered. 

1  See  §§  i,  ii,  iii,  vii,  xiv.  2  See  p.  49.  3  See  §  i. 
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But  he  was  not  simply  an  illustrious  connoisseur  of  classical 
literature  and  history',  for  he  had  also  appropriated  the  spirit 
of  genuine  humanity  and  Greek  culture,  and  turned  it  to 
account  in  word  and  deed.  In  him  with  broad  culture  and 
exalted  morality  were  joined  extreme  moderation  in  praise 
and  censure,  simple  candor,  and  an  optimistic  philosophy, 
which  together  make  the  reading  of  his  works  as  engaging 
as  it  is  elevating. 

‘But  yet  these  qualities  are  not  enough  to  make  Plutarch 
a  Greek  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  The  vulgarity  of  the  times 
and  the  optimistic  tranquillity  of  his  nature  suffer  in  him 
no  high  aspirations  and  no  burning  zeal  for  independence. 
The  narrowness  of  his  ethical  creed  prevents  him  from 
appreciating  unfettered  originality  in  art  and  poetry',  and  his 
conservative  traditionalism  clouds  his  vision.  Not  only 
do  we  miss  logical  sequence  of  thought,  but  the  power 
of  creative  thought  as  well,  and  we  can  neither  praise  him 
as  a  critical  historian,  nor  as  an  original  philosopher,  nor, 
finally,  as  a  good  grammarian.  .  .  .  One  ventures  to 

call  him  the  classicist  of  the  time  of  the  empire,  and  yet  he 
is  far,  far  from  possessing  the  sincere  and  unadorned  grace 
and  the  creative  originality  of  the  classical  period.’1 


1  Handbuch  d.  k.  A.  vii.  556. 
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